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WORLD  COTTON  PROSPECTS 

Summary 

The  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  at  the  10  markets  was  lower  in 
August  than  in  Julyj  the  highest  daily  price  for  the  month  being  12.72 
cents  on  August  1  and  the  lowest  11.45  cents  on  August  20.   The  average 
for  the  month  was  12.90  cents.   From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September 
prices  showed  a  rising  tendency  but  since  then  have  tended  to  decline. 

Trade  estimates  placed  the  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on 
August  1  at  less  than  7,000,000  bales  against  9,009,000  bales  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  last  year  and  an  average  of  6,024,000  bales  for  the  10  years 
1923-24  to  1932-33.  The  indicated  supply  of  American  cotton  for  the 
1936-37  season  is  roughly  18,100,000  bales.   This  is  about  1,500,000  bales 
less  than  last  season's  supply,  the  smallest  supply  since  1924-25,  and  is 
13  percent  less  than  the  average  supply  of  20,437,000  bales  in  the  10  years 
from  1923-24  to  1932-33.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  places  the 
world  consumption  of  all  growths  of  cotton  in  the  season  just  passed  at 
27,729,000  bales.   This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  10  percent  over  last 
season's  consumption.  An  increase  in  the  world  consumption  of  American 
cotton  of  1,333,000  bales  and  in  foreign  cotton  of  1,071,000  bales  makes  up 
the  increase  in  total  world  consumption.   World  consumption  of  American 
cotton  in  the  past  season  is  estimated  at  12,539,000  bales. 

A  very  high  degree  of  activity  continues  to  feature  the  domestic 
cotton  textile  industry.  During  August  and  in  the  1935-36  season  consumption 
of  American  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
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corresponding  months  a  year  earlier.  However,  trade  reports  indicate  the 
probability  that  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries 
during  recent  months  has  been  running  considerably  below  the  first  half 
of  the  1935-36  season.  If  domestic  cotton  consumption  expands  or  continues 
at  its  present  high  level,  it  will  serve  as  an  important  offset  to  any 
declines  which  may  take  place  in  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  abroad. 
Conditions  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  foreign  countries  vary  con- 
siderably from  country  to  country.   Cotton  consumption,  yarn  production  and 
soles  of  cotton  goods  are  comparatively  high  in  Great  Britain.  In  France, 
mill  activity  and  cotton  consumption  are  at  low  levels  as  a  result  of  wage 
increases,  shortening  of  hours  and  other  measures  designed  to  aid  wage 
earners,  and  the  disturbed  political  and  economic  situation  in  general. 
In  Germany,  and  Italy,  foreign  exchange  restrictions  continue  to  hamper 
cotton  imports  and  mill  consumption.  The  yarn  production  of  Japan  during 
August  was  the  largest  on  record  for  the  month.  More  stable  economic 
and  political  conditions  have  tended  to  increase  mill  activity  and  sales 
of  cotton  goods  in  China,  but  the  industry  is  still  marking  time  in 
anticipation  of  lower  cotton  prices  when  the  large  Chinese  crop  begins  to 
move  into  trade  channels.  Imports  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  into  China  were 
much  lower  during  1935-36  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  imports  of 
American  suffered  an  especially  heavy  reduction. 

The  present  estimate  of  the  new  Chinese  cotton  crop  is  for  an  output 
of  approximately  3,650,000  bales.  It  is  expected  that  the  harvesting  of  a 
crop  of  this  size  will  result  in  China's  exporting  from  300,000  to  400,000 
bales  of  cotton,  most  of  which  probably  will  go  to  Japan.  The  final  estimate 
of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  places  production  at  201,000 
bales.  This  is  smaller  than  the  1934-35  crop  but  41  percent  greater  than 
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the  average  for  the  5-year  period  1928*29  to  1932-33.  The  first  preliminary 

estimate  of  the  Indian  cotton  acreage  "by  varieties  indicates  a  doubling, 

compared  with  last  year,  of  the  acreage  planted  to  American  varieties. 

Other  things  being  equal,  this  should  mean  a  significant  increase  in  the 

supply  of  Indian  cotton  which  is  directly  competitive  with  American. 

Prices 

The  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton- at  the  10  markets  averaged  12.07 
cents  in  the  month  of  August.   This  compares  with  12.90  cents  in  July  and 
11.37  in  August  a  year  ago.   *he  highest  daily  price  for  the  month  was  12.72 
cents  on  August  1  and  the  lowest  was  11*45  cents  on  August  29.  The  averages 
for  the  weeks  ended  September  5,  12,  19,  and  2G  were  11.63,  12.30,  12.13 
and  11.97  cents, respectively.  The  average  price  of  three  types  of  Indian 
cotton  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  two  types  of  American  at  Liverpool  was 
77.5  in  August.  This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  ratio  has  been  in  any  of 
the  last  few  months,  but  it  indicates  that  the  price  of  Indian  cotton 
relative  to  American  is  still  such  as  to  encourage  consumption  of  Indian 
at  the  expense  of  American.  The  ratio  of  Egyptian  Uppers  to  American 
Middling  also  increased  in  August  and  was  the  highest  ratio  for  any  month 
since  January.  However,  the  price  of  Brazilian  Sao  Paulo  Fair  continued 
to  weaken  relative  to  American.  The  ratio  of  93.7  for  August  compares  with 
98.5  in  August  of  last  year  and  an  average  of  96.8  in  the  10  years  ended 
1932-33. 

Stocks  and  Movements 

The  estimate  of  the  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1, 
1936,  as  estimated  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service,  has  been  lowered 
from  approximately  7,100,000-  bales  to  less  than  7,000,000  bales.  Carry-over 
on  August  1  last  year  amounted  to  9,009,000  bales.  The  average  for  the  10 
years  1923-24  to  1932-53  was  6,024,000  bales.  Taking  7,000,000  bales  as  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  world  carry-over  and  adding  indicated  production  of 
11,121,000  bales  results  in  a  prospective  supply  of  American  cotton  for  the 
1930-37  season  of  roughly  18,100,000  bales.   This  is  about  1,500,000  bales 
less  than  last  season's  supply  and  it  is  the  smallest  supply  since  1924-25. 
It  is  13  percent  less  than  the  average  supply  of  20,437,000  bales  in  the 
10  years  from  1923-24  to  1932-33,  and  it  is  22  percent  less  than  the  average 
of  23,296,000  bales  from  1931-32  to  1935-33.   Since  over  3,200,000  bales  are 
government-financed  cotton,  the  total  supply  of  free  cotton  for  the  season, 
with  no  reduction  in  stocks  cf  government-financed  cotton,  would  be  roughly 
14,900,000  bales.  Trade  estimates  place  the  world  consumption  of  American 
cotton  in  1935-36  at  12,539,000  bales. 

If  the  world  consumption  of  American  during  a  substantial  part  of 
this  present' season  should  run  at  about  the  same  rate  that  prevailed  during 
1935-36,  the  trade  doubtless  will  have  need  for  a  large  portion  of  the  exist- 
ing stock  cf  government-financed  cotton. 
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The  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  reports  world  consumption  of  all 
growths  of  cotton  in  the  season  just  pest  at  27,729,000  "bales,  an  increase  of 
2,404,000  hales  or  between  9  and  10  percent  over  last  season's  consumption 
of  25,325,000  bales.  Of  this  increase,  a  little  over  half,  or  1,333,000 
bales  is  accounted  for  by  increased  consumption  of  American  cotton,  and 
1,071,000  bales  represent  increased  world  consumption  of  foreign  cotton* 
The  world  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1936  is  placed  at 
slightly  less  than  13,100,000  bales  of  which  approximately  7,000,000  are 
American  and  6,100,000  foreign.  This  is  a  decline  of  nearly  23  percent  in 
the  world  carry-over  of  American,  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  the  world 
carry-over  of  foreign  cotton,  and  a  net  decline  in  the  carry-over  of  all 
growths  of  about  10  percent  from  the  carry-over  figures  given  by  the 
Exchange  Service  for  August  1,  1935, 

Exports 

-Exports  of  cotton  from. the  United  States  were  182,437  bales  in  August 
compared  with  241,484  in  August  1955  and. on  average  of  305,000  bales  in  the 
10  years  ended  1932-33.  However,  it  is  reported  by  the  trade  that  sales  of 
new  crop  cotton  for  export  during  the  month  were  greater  than  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  Important  factors  which  appear  to  be  unfavorable  to  cotton 
exports  during  the  season  are  the  continued  restriction  of  cotton  imports 
by  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  the  probability  that  these  countries 
will  continue  to  secure  a  large  share  of  their  cotton  supplies  through 
barter  agreement,  and -the  movement  into  trade,  channels  of  the  large  cotton 
crops  of  China,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and.  P eru.  Exports  should  be  encouraged, 
however,  by  the  relatively  large  consumption  of  all  growths  of  cotton 
throughout  the  world  and  by  the  fact  that  trade  estimates  indicate  that  stocks 
of  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries  are  below  normal. 

Cotton  exports  from  India  amounted  to  3,089,100  bales  of  478  pounds 
net  in  the  1935-36  season.  This  compares  with  exports  of  2,622,700  bales  in 
1934-35  and  is  nearly  12  percent  greater  than  the  average  of  2,759,300  bales 
in  the  10-year  period  1923-24  to  1932-33. 

The  Textile  Situation  .,-.-. 

Domestic  mill  activity  continues  to  be  very  high.   Consumption  in 
August  amounted  to  574,289  bales  against  408,325  bales  in  August  of  last  year 
and  an  average  of  470,000  bales  for  the  month  during  the  10  years  from 
1923-24  to  1932-33.  According  to  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,  sales  of  some  lines  of  cotton  goods  were  above  and  some  below  the 
current  high  rate  of  output,  but  the.. large  volume  of  unfilled  orders  has  pre- 
vented any  significant  accumulation .of  stocks.  Conditions  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  are  reported  to  be  favorable.  During  August  and  in  the 
1935-36  season,  consumption  of  American  cotton  by  domestic  mills  has  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  consumption  in  the  corresponding  months  a  year 
earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  trade  reports  indicate  that  the  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  foreign  countries  during  recent  months  has  been  running 
considerably  below  the  first  half  of  the  1935-36  season.   If  very  large 
supplies  of  foreign  cotton,  nationalistic  measures,  or  other  factors  should 
cause  the  foreign  demand  and  consumption  of  American  cotton  to  be  less  in 
1936-37  than  in  1935-36,  the  high  level  of  cotton  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  the  probability  that  consumption  will  continue  relatively  high 
will  be  important  offsets. 
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Europe  l/^-The  cotton  textile  industry  in  Great  Britain  continues  to 
maintain  the  comparatively  high  level  cf  activity  which  has  characterized 
it  during  recent  months.   In  the  month  of  August t  as  a  whole,  yarn  sales 
were  about  equal  to  current  output.  The  trade  has  been  somewhat  encouraged 
"by  the  improvement  in  export  demand  evident  during  the  month  of  July  when 
shipments  of  unbleached  cotton  yarn  totaled  11,593,000  pounds  compared  with 
10,795,000  pounds  in  June  and  10,507,000  pounds  in  Jul/  1935.  Exports  of 
cotton  piece  goods  during  July  were  176,100,000  yards  against  170~200,000 
yards  in  July  of  the  preceding  year.  However,  piece  goods  exports  in  the 
1935-36  season,  as  a  whole,  totaled  only  1,880,300,000  yards  compared  with 
2,024,900,000  yards  in  1934-35,  and  were  the  smallest  in  volume  for  any 
year  on  record  with  the  exception  of  1930-31.  Discouraging  features  of  the 
English  situation  at  the  present  time  are  the  uncertainty  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  new  Spindles  Bill  and  the  demands  of  spinning  and  carding 
operatives  for  advances  in  wages. 

The  situation  of  the  French  textile  mills  is  still  adversely  affected 
by  internal  economic  conditions  and  by  an  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
higher  wage  scales  and  shorter  working  hours  for  operatives.  Shut-downs 
for  workers'  holidays,  the  impending  introduction  of  the  40-hour  week, 
and  the  fear  that  higher  labor  costs  and  resulting  increases  in  prices 
will  bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  yarns  are  tending  to  restrict 
cotton  buying  and  cotton  consumption  at  the  present  time. 

Cotton  imports  into  Germany  aro  restricted  due  to  the  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange.  Arrivals  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  at  Bremen  in  August 
amounted  to  52,532  bales  as  compared  with  113,359  bales  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1935.  Arrivals  of  American  cotton  in  the  same  period  were  19,628 
bales  as  compared  with  29,815  bales  in  August  1935. 

The  only  sign  of  improvement  in  the  Italian  market  for  cotton  during 
August  was  a  slight  improvement  in  exports  of  cotton  goods.   This  increase 
in  exports  indicates  the  probability  of  some  increase  in  the  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  available  to  purchase  raw  cotton.  At  the  present  time, 
exchange  will  be  granted  up  to  75  percent  of  the  value  of  cotton  textiles 
exported  from  Italy.  This  makes  the  volume  of  cotton  imports  entirely 
dependent  upon  cotton  textile  exports.  However,  in  spite' of  the  small  pick- 
up announced  in  the  expert  trade,  the  seasonal  slowing  down  of  production 
during  August  was  more  marked  than  usual,  and  it  is  reported  that  many 
mills  are  completely  idle  and  others  are  offering  only  part-time  employment. 
This  depressed  situation  is  due  not  only  to  the  limited  export  cutlets  and 
a  consequent  shortage  of  raw  material  but  also  to  the  very  low  level  of 
domestic  demand.  Stocks  of  cotton  goods  are  still  believed  to  be  very  high, 
.and,  until  they  are  liquidated,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect  for 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  cotton  textiles  for  the  domestic  market. 
Furthermore,  it  is  reported  that  the  Government  intends  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  substitute  fibers  which  mast  be  mixed  with  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  intended  for  the  domestic  market.  This  new 
regulation  probably  will  become  effective  about  October  1,  1936. 

1/  The  regular  monthly  report  on  cotton  textile  conditions  in  Europe  pre- 
pared by  Lloyd  V.  Steere,-  United  States  Agricultural  Attache  at  Berlin  is 
not  available  at  this  time,  but  will  be  included  in  next  month's  issue  of 
Cotton  Prospects. 
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Japan  2_/.-  Yarn  production  in  August  amounted  to  291,818  Dales,  the 
largest  yarn  output  on  record  for  the  month.   This  was  the  fourth  successive 
month  in  which  yarn  production  had  surpassed  all  previous  monthly  records. 
However,  for  the  1935-36  season  as  a  whole,  from  August  to  July,  total  yarn 
production  was  slightly  less  than  in  1934-35. 

Cloth  exports  during  July  were  228,000,000  square  yards  or  almost 
the  same  as  in  July  1935.   Shipments  to  British  India,  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  and  Egypt  and  other  Africa  were  less  than  the  same  month  last  year, 
while  to  Manchuria  and  Kwantung,  and  miscellaneous  minor  countries  they  were 
considerably  larger.  For  the  1935-36  season,  exports  of  cloth  to  all 
countries  totaled  2,673,000  square  yards  or  about  2  percent  less  than  exports 
in  1934-35.  However,  with  this  exception,  cloth  exports  in  the  season  just 
passed  were  much  larger  than  those  for  any  preceding  year.  For  the  season 
as  a  whole,  compared  with  1934-35  increased  shipments  to  Manchuria  and 
Kwantung,  India,  and  Egypt  and  Africa  did  not  quite  offset  a  decline  in  the 
takings  of  Japanese  cloth  "by  China  and  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  and  miscellaneous  minor  countries. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  in  July  totaled  314,468  "bales,  an  increase  of 
12  percent  as  compared  with  July  1935.  However,  imports  of  American  cotton 
were  actually -63,000  bales  or  38  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Imports  of 
Indian  of  200,621  bales  were  over  25  percent  greater  than  in  July  1935. 
Total  imports  were  further  swelled  by  the  receipt  of  larger  quantities  of 
Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  miscellaneous  growths.  Imports  of  miscellaneous 
growths,  mainly  Brazilian  and  African,  of  31,530  bales  were  more  than  five 
times  as  large  as  in  July  of  the  preceding  year  but  were  much  less  than  the 
record  high  importation  of  these  growths  of  55,000  bales  in  June.  In  the 
12  months,  August  to  July  1935-36,  imports  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  into  Japan 
amounted  to  3,643,000  bales  against  3,525,400  in  1934-35.   Imports  of 
American  cotton  were  1,549,800  bales  or  42.5  percent  of  the  total  compared 
with  1,665,500  bales  or  47.3  percent  of  the  total  in  1934-35.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  of  Indian  cotton  increased  from  1,545,200  to  1,608,000  bales. 
Takings  of  Chinese  rose  from  61,800  to  154,200  bales,  which  represented  over 
4  percent  of  total  imports  in  1935-36  against  less  than  2  percent  in  the 
preceding  year.   Imports  of  other  or  miscellaneous  growths  of  cotton  were 
221,500  bales  against  89,300  in  1934-35,  and  represented  over  6  percent  of 
total  imports  as  compared  with  between  2  and  3  percent  in  1934-35.   Imports 
of  Egyptian  declined  sharply  from  162,600  bales  in  1934-35  to  109,500  in  the 
season  just  passed.  Generally  speaking,  the  movement  of  Japanese  cotton 
imports  by  growths  during  the  past  season  has  been  contrary  to  the  trends 
of  the  last  10  or  15  years.  The  tendency  has  been  for  imports  of  American 
cotton  to  increa.se  both  absolutely  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  total;  for 
actual  imports  of  Indian  cotton  to  remain  about  the  same  but  to  represent  a 
lesser  share  of  the  total;  Chinese  cotton  to  decline  both  absolutely  and 
relatively;  and  Egyptian  cotton  to  continue  to  be  comparatively  small  but 
to  increase  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

2/  Prepared  largely  from  a  cable  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.Dawson, 
Shanghai,  under  date  of  September  8,  1936. 
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Working  and  installed  cotton  spindles  in  Japan  numbered  8,410,000  and 
10,702,000  respectively  in  July  1936  as  compared  with  8,141,000  and  9,812,000 
in  July  1935.  It  is  reported  that,  if  no  change  takes  place  in  the  spinning 
curtailment  rate,  increased  yarn  production  is  to  be  anticipated  during  the 
autumn  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  replacement  of  old  spindles  with  new  ones. 

China  3/.-  More  stable  economic  conditions  have  helped  to  improve 
the  demand  for  yarn  and  piece  goods.   Chinese  mill  activity  at  the  present 
time  is  down  to  about  70  percent  of  capacity,  but  it  is  expected  that  activity 
will  increase  as  soon  as  the  new  cotton  crop  becomes  available.  Yarn  prices 
are  in  a  more  favorable  position  with  relation  to  raw  cotton  prices  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  It  is  reported  that  about  10,000  bales  of  Brazilian 
cotton  are  afloat  for  Shanghai.  At  the  present  time  the  price  of  Brazilian 
Sao  Paulo  cotton  is  very  cheap  relative  to  American. 

Imports  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  totaled  only  159,624  bales  in  the 
period,  October  to  July  1935-36,  compared  with  250,692  bales  in  the  same 
months  last  year,  a  decline  of  36  percent.   Imports  of  American  were  49,343 
and  Indian,  83,455  bales  or  60  percent  and  14  percent,  respectively,  below 
the  same  months  in  1934-35.  Imports  of  23,944  bales  from  Egypt  were  9  per- 
cent less  than  during  the  same  period  in  1934-35.  Although  the  prices  of 
foreign  cottons,  in  general,  are  low  relative  to  American,  native  Chinese 
cotton  is  very  cheap  relative  to  all  other  kinds.  Imports  of  all  cotton 
amounted  to  only  8,293  bales  in  July  against  18,200  in  July  1935. 

Deliveries  of  all. cottons  to  Shanghai  mills  from  October  to  August^ 
1935-36  were  1,265,000  bales,  an  increase  of  44  percent  over  the  same  period 
in  1934-35.  Deliveries  of  both  Indian  and  American  were  much  below  last 
season  while  deliveries  of  Chinese  were  nearly  twice  as  large. 

Production,  Acreage,  and  Crop  Conditions 

United  States.-  The  September  1  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
estimates  the  new  crop  at  11,121,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  1,360,000  bales  from  the  August  1  estimate,  and  represents  a 
decline  in  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  from  199.7  pounds  to  179.2 
pounds.  This  substantial  downward  revision  in  estimated  production  resulted 
from  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  crop  in, all  the 
important  producting  states  except  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  In  the  territory  from  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  to  western  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  very  drastic  deterioration  occurred  during  August  as  a  result 
of  extremely  hot,  dry  weather.  These  unfavorable  developments  much  more  than 
offset  the  moderate  improvement  in  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  estimate  of  a  crop  of  11,121,000  bales  and  an 
average  yield  per  acre  of  179.2  pounds  compares  with  an  actual  production 
and  yield  for  last  year  of  10,638,000  bales  and  186.3  pounds,  respectively. 


3/  Prepared  largely  from  a  cable  from  Agricultural  Commissioner,  0.  L.  Dawson, 
Shanghai,  under  date  of  September  14,  1936. 
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China.-  The  estimate  of  the  Chinese  cotton  crop  nc7/  stands  at 
3,650,000  "bales.   It  is  reported  that  August  was  somewhat  cool  and  cloudy 
for  the  "best  development  of  cotton  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  but  the  crop  in 
this  area  is  expected  to  turn  out  materially  above  a  year  ago.  Weather  has 
been  favorable  during  the  last  month  in  North  China.   If  the  crop  is 
3,500,000  bales  or  larger  China  will  be  on  an  export  basis  on  a  considerable 
scale,  probably  to  the ' extent'  that  exports  will  amount  to  from  300,000  to 
400,000  bales.  However,  in  order  to  export  this  much,  the  price  of  Chinese 
cotton  will  have  to  fall  still  further  relative  to  other  growths.  The  actual 
decline'  in  price  may  be  somewhat  greater  if  for  any  reason  the  fall  is  delay- 
ed until  after  the  new  Indian  crop  becomes  available.  It  is  believed  that 
lack  of  experience  in  the  use  of  Chinese  cotton  in  more  than  a  limited  range 
of  uses  will  tend  to  restrict  to  a  moderate  degree  its  use  by  Japan  unless 
the  price  is  decidedly  favorable  relative  to  Indian. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. -According  to  the  Pinal  Progress  Report  for  the 
season  1935-36,  a  total  crop  of  201,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net- has  been 
picked  on  an  area  of  392,400"  acres,  compared  with  227,500  bales  and  364,600 
acres  in  1934-35>  135,051  bales  and  333,129  acres  in  1953-34,  and  an  average 
of  142,815  bales  and  340,328  acres  in  the  5^year  period  1928-29  to  1932-33. 
Production  in  this  last  season  consists  of  168,200  bales  of  Sakellaridis, 
8,300  bales  of  American  types  grown  under  irrigation,  and  24,600  bales  of 
rain-grown  American  types. 

India. -The  first  preliminary  estimate  of  Indian  cotton  acreage  by 
varieties  planted  up  to  August  1  is  as  follows: 


:  : Percentage  1936-37  is 

Variety :    1935-36    ;    1936-37   :    of  1935-36 

:   1,000  acres   1,000  acres        Percent 

• 

Oomras  :  8,936         8,732  "           97.7 

Bengals  : :  2,899         3,316            114.4 

American :  947         1,930            203.8 

Others  ;     1,712 1,791 104.6 

Total  1/  ;    14,494 15,769 

Total,  revised  ....;    15 T 271 ; 

1/  The  first  estimate  of  14,494,000  acres  for  1935-36  was  subsequently  re- 
vised to  15,271,000.  However,  no  revision  of  the  acreage  figures  for 
individual  varieties  is  available. 


On  an  average  in  the  10  years  1923-24  to  1932-33,  the  area  planted  in 
India  up  to  August  1  represented  57.6  percent  of  the  final  estimate  of  total 
acreage  for  the  season.   If  this  average  relationship  holds  in  the  present 
season,  total  Indian  acreage  will  amount  to  27,376,000  against  25,138,000 
in  the  1935-36  season. 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  the  data  on  acreage  planted  by 
varieties  is  the  more  than  doubling  of  the  acreage  sown  to  American  cotton 
compared  with  1935-36.   Other  things  being  equal,  this  will  mean  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  quantity  of  Indian  cotton  which  is  directly  and  intensely 
competitive  with  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States.  In 
recent  years,  India  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  her  pro- 
duction of  medium  staple  cotton.  Most  of  the  attempts  to  introduce  American 
types  of  cotton  into  the  principal  rain  grown  cotton  areas  of  India,  where 
the  dominant  native  types  are  of  the  Oomra  variety,  have  ended  in  failure 
because  of  the  unadaptability  of  the  exotic  cottons  to  Indian  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  these  areas  through  the 
improvement  of  the  native  Indian  varieties.  However,  within  the  last  few 
years,  hopes  of  materially  increasing  the  production  of  medium  staple  cotton 
for  export  and  to  satisfy  the  growing  needs  of  the  domestic  cotton  textile 
industry  have  hinged  mainly  upon  the  belief  that  larger  quantities  of  American 
and  other  medium  and  long  staple  types  could  be  grown  under  irrigation  in 
the  Punjab  and  Sind  areas  in  northwest  India-  Most  of  the  increase  over  last 
year  in  acreage  sown  to  these  types  took  place  in  these  areas  where  increased 
cotton  cultivation  has  been  made  possible  by  the  completion  of  extensive 
irrigation  projects,  especially  in  Sind. 

Brazil.-  There  is  being  included  in  this  ussue  of  Cotton  Prospects 
a  table  presenting  the  latest  revised  figures  on  cotton  area,  production  and 
yield  per  acre  in  Brazil  since  1921-22.  The  table  shows  not  only  the  very 
great  increase  which  has  occurred  in  total  Brazilian  production  within  the 
last  few  years  but  also  the  much  greater  share  of  total  output  grown  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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